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OF 
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DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  26,  1866. 


The  SPEAKER  stated  the  regular  order  of  business  to  be  the  consideration  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  joint  resolution  reported  by  the  joint  committee  on  reconstruction : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled ,  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,)  That  the  following  article  be 
proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely : 

Artiolb  — .  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  whenever  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied  or  abridged  in  any  State  on  ac¬ 
count  of  race  or  color,  all  persons  therein  of  such  race  or  color  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
basis  of  representation. 

The  pending  question  was  on  the  motion  of  Mr,  Le  Blond  to  refer  the  joint  resolution  and 
pending  amendments  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McKEE  said : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  but  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing,]  as  I  have  not  my  own  written,  will  not  throw  me  off  somewhat  from  the 
oourse  I  intended  to  pursue.  I  did  expect  to  have  heard  my  colleague  enlighten 
this  House,  as  I  kno  w  he  has  the  capacity,  on  the  question  before  it.  I  regret 
extremely  that  he  has  pursued  the  same  line  of  policy  that  gentlemen  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  political  party  have  pursued  ever  since  the  idea  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Government  that  the  negro  was  to  be  a  freeman.  His  whole  speech 
has  been  made  up  of  the  negro  and  nothing  else. 

He  assumed  the  position — that  the  Republican  party  on  this  side  of  the 
House  seemed  to  have  but  one  idea,  and  that  was  to  legislate  in  favor  of  the 
negro.  Sir,  if  there  is  more  than  one  idea  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  I 
have  failed  to  see  it,  and  that  idea  seems  to  be  to  cling  to  that  old  black  car¬ 
cass  of  slavery  so  long  as  the  Democratic  party  can  make  capital  out  of  it  by 
bringing  it  before  the  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  all 
those  who  have  stood  by,  upheld,  and  maintained  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
our  country  during  the  gigantic  war  that  has  swept  over  the  land,  all  agree, 
now  that  slavery  has  been  swept  away,  that  the  basis  of  -representation  upon 
which  it  has  existed  heretofore  needs  amendment.  I  assume  it  as  a  fact  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party,  that  party  which  has  stood  by  and 
upheld  the  flag  of  our  country  against  armed  treason,  now  hold  the  doctrine 
thatthe  Constitution  needs  amendment.  They  may  differ  in  regard  to  what 
that  amendment  shall  be.  It  is  reasonable  that  they  should,  and  1  am  grati¬ 
fied  that  we  have  had  so  much  discussion,  so  many  points  of  difference  argued 
before  the  people,  that  we  may  the  more  easily,  and  as  sensible  men,  be  able 
to  come  at  the  facts,  and  ascertain  what  we  need. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  have  held  the 
doctrine  through  the  tvhole  war,  and  they  still  hold  it — they  have  maintained 
the  old  idea  that  the  Constitution  framed  by  our  fathers  was  good  enough  for 
all  time,  and  for  eternity,  if  we  could  run  into  that.  I  believe  that  the  fathers 
of  this  country  and  framers  of  this  Constitution  intended  and  expected  that 
that  instrument  would  need  amendment  as  our  country  progressed.  Had  they 
not  held  to  that,  they  would  not  have  put  that  fifth  article  in  it,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  amendment  and  so  distinctly  points  to  it.  In  the  face  of  that  opinion 
of  our  fathers,  and  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  upon  constitutional  law, 
including  Justice  Story,  who  so  clearly  sets  forth  that  in  time  amendment  will 
be  needed  from  the  changed  circumstances  of  our  country,  the  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Hous  i  contend  that  we  must  stick  to  that  old  instru¬ 
ment,  And  they  go  a  little  further  than  that.  They  say  that  all  amendment 
is  revolutionary  ;  that  it  is  a  usurpation.  Look  at  the  record  of  that  party 
through  this  great  struggle  which  has  ended  in  the  triumph  of  our  arms.  What 
measure  that  has  been  proposed  by  the  party  on  this  side  of  the  House,  from 
the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired  on  our  forts  at  Charleston,  has  not  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  unconstitutional  and  a  usurpation?  That  has  been  the  whole 
course  of  that  party.  They  opposed  the  levying  of  war.  They  said  we  had 
no  right  lo  call  out  troops  to  crush  out  armed  treason.  And  now,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  we  are  met  with  the  declaration  that  it  is  a  usurpation  to  attempt 
to  amend  the  Constitution  without  letting  those  rebellious  people  be  heard  on 
this  floor.  Why  is  it  that  they  are  not  heard?  Who  sent  them  from  these 
Halls?  Of  their  own  accord  they  went  out,  one  by  one,  State  by  Ssate.  They 
rose  in  their  seats,  put  on  their  hats,  and  walked  from  this  Capitol  in  disgust. 
They  wanted  no  part  in  the  legislation  of  the  nation.  They  said  they  never 
would  come  back.  .  And  now,  at  the  end  of  the  struggle,  when  their  treason 
has  been  crushed  and  ground  to  powder,  their  apologists  on  this  floor  sav  it  is 
a  usurpation  to  legislate  because  the  voices  of  those  rebels  are  not  heard  here. 

I  thank  God  they  are  not  heard  in  this  Hall.  They  have  no  right  here  to  be 
heard.  We  all  remember  when  they  had  their  cannon  marshaled  on  the 
heights  above  this  city  threatesing  the  destruction  of  all  that  was  here.  And 
yet,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  their  rights 
are  all  the  same  to-day.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  day  when  armed  traitors, 
or  meti  who  upheld  the  rebellion  not  armed,  can  come  back  here  and  have  the 
same  rights  that  I  and  you  and  the  men  who  upheld  the  banner  of  our  country 
in  the  field  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  do  not  know  that  the  amendment  nov  before  the  House  as 
reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  committe  is  all  that  I  would  desire.  I  do 
not  know  that 'it  satisfies  even  that  honorable  gentleman  himself,  altogether. 
But  I  believe  it  is  the  best  thing  they  could  do,  and  if  I  can  get  nothing  else, 
I  intend  to  vote  for  that.  My  idea  is  this  :  that  in  regard  to  those  States  late¬ 
ly  in  rebellion,  the  tendency  of  things  seems  to  be  that  they  are  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  here  at  an  early  day;  that  the  men  whose  hands  are  yet  dripping  with 
treason,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  of  our  country,  are  to  come  back 
here  and  be  participants  in  carrying  on  this  Government.  I  hope  that  tendency 
may  be  arrested.  But  I  say  the  tendency  appears  to  be  that  way  :  and  if  it  is 
consumated  ,  and  they  do  come  back,  I  want  them  to  have  just  as  small  a 
representaton  as  this  House  can  give. 

I  would  like  it  if  the  amendment  could  go  a  little  beyond  what  it  does.  I 
would  like  so  to  amend  the  Constitution,  that  no  man  who  had  raised  his  hand 
against  the  flag  should  ever  be  allowed  to  participate  in  any  of  the  affairs  of 
this  Government,  But  as  it  is  not  propable  that  we  can  go  that  far,  let  us  go 
just  as  far  as  sve  can. 

Gentlemen  say  that  they  are  not  willing  to  vote  for  an  amendment  that 
strikes  off  a  part  of  the  representation  of  the  States  ;  they  are  not  willing  to 
vote  for  an  amendment  that  lessens  Kentucky’s  representation  upon  this  floor. 
The  whole  course  of  my  colleague’s  remarks  on  this  point  is  as  the  course  of 
his  party — and  I  may  say  of  “  the  loyal  party  in  Kentucky ” — has  been  through 
a  great  part  of  the  war,  that  Kentucky  is  the  nation,  and.  the  United  States  a 
secondary  appendage  to  her. 

Now,  sir,  if  Kentucky  in  the  future  is  to  have  such  Representatives,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them,  as  she  has  had  during  the  last  two  years  of  this  eventful  strug- 


gle,  and  as  the  majority  of  her  delegation  here  to-day,  let  us  have  just  as  few 
as  possible  of  that  kind.  That  is  my  argument  upon  that  point.  In  my  own 
State,  during  the  whirl  of  excitement,  and  when  we  were  supported  by  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  we  did  pass  a  law  by  which  we  disfranchised  men 
who  had  gone  into  the  rebellion  ;  but  when  the  storm  swept  over,  when  the 
conflict  of  arms  ceased,  the  Legislature  re-eufrauckised  them,  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  there  now  is,  not  against  traitors  but  against  men  who  have  upheld  the 
flag  of  our  country. 

You  may  say  to  me  that  my  people  in  Kentucky  will  not  indorse  the  cut¬ 
ting  down  of  her  representation  here.  I  care  not  what  my  people  indorse. 
Convince  me  that  I  am  right — and  you  cannot  convince  me  that  1  am  wrong 
when  1  go  against  traitors — and  I  will  go  upon  that  line  whether  one,  two, 
or  one  thousand  stand  by  mein  the  State  of  Kentucky.  I  am  not  Kentucky's 
Representative  upon  this  floor  alone ;  I  thank  my  God  that  I  take  a  wider  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  field  of  my  country  than  is  wrapped  up  within  the  bounds  of  my 
own  State,  by  her  mountains  and  rivers;  I  thank  my  God  that  my  eye  looks 
out  over  the  whole  broad  expanse  of  our  land,  from  Maine  to  California,  and 
from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  everglades  of  the  South.  I  want  to  legislate 
for  the  whole  land,  and  not  for  one  part  of  it  only.  It  is  a  i  arrow  minded 
view  of  the  subject  to  say  “  I  will  not  go  for  this  proposition  because  New 
England  will  lose  two  or  three  Representatives  ;  I  will  not  go  for  this  propo¬ 
sition  because  California  or  the  Northwest  will  come  in  for  a  larger  share  of 
the  spoils,  or  because  my  own  State  will  suffer.”  Let  us  consider  if  it  is  for  the 
good  of  our  whole  country,  and  act  upon  that  theory.  There  are  men  in  tiis 
House  who  have'  a  little  more  faith  in  the  honesty,  integrity,  wisdom,  nnd  up¬ 
rightness  of  that  class  of  men  who  went  into  rebellion,' than  even  I  pos¬ 
sess,  coming  from  southern  soil.  I  must  eay,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of 
events,  that  it  has  not  developed  itself  yet  to  my  mind  that  tfirse  people  are 
in  a  fit  condition  to  be  represented  here  by  a  large  representation,  if  at  all. 

Right  here  I  would  make  one  remark  which  may  not  be  pertinent,  and 
which  some  of  my  brethren  may  differ  with  me  in  rega  d  to,  and  it  is  simply 
this:  as  I  have  said  I  should  like  to  go  away  back  and  strike  at  the  root  of 
this  thing,  and  prevent  all  traitors  from  participating  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Government.  There  was  a  time  when  we  could  have  carried  this  doctrine 
out  and  no  one  would  have  grumbled  at  it.  I  fear  that  time  has  passed.  I 
hope,  however,  that  we  may  come  back  to  «jt,  because  I  believe  sir,  that 
if  we  do  not  come  back  to  that  doctrine,  in  less*  than  four  years  more  we  will 
be  troubled  by  another  war.  The  time  to  which  1  refer  was  when,  before  the 
great  clash  of  our  armies  in  front  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
the  rebel  hosts  suceurnbed  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  arms  and  Lee  surren¬ 
dered,  followed  immediately  by  the  collapse  of  the  whole  concern.  Then  we 
could  have  done  anything.  They  were  willing  to  accept  any  terms.  All  that 
the  leaders  expected  was  that  they  would  be  hung,  or  at  most  allowed  to  leave 
our  shores  in  peace  ;  and  that  was  all  they  ought  to  have  had.  Tbfe  great 
mass  of  their  followers  simply  expected  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  there  enjoy  in  peace  and  quiet  the  proceeds  of  their  labor, 
with  us  to  make  the  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed. 

But,  sir,  in  my  judgment,  a  mistake  was  committed.  When  Sherman  and 
Johnston  met  in  North  Carolina,  and  made  the  treaty,  there,  I  think,  the 
trouble  began.  I  hold  a  paper  in  my  hand  containing  it.  It  is  familiar  to  all, 
and  I  need  not  read  it.  But  that  treaty  re-established  the  rebel  States  in 
power,  and  set  in  motion  the  machinery  that  existed  there  all  through  the  re¬ 
bellion,  simply  upon  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance;  and  there  the  trouble 
began.  What  was  the  result  f  The  conference  between  Johnston  and  Sher¬ 
man  terminated  on  the  loth  of  April,  1865,  and  an  abstract  of  the  terms  agreed 
upon  was  forwarded  to  Washington  as  early  as  possible;  and  immediately 
afierward,  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  President  of  the  United  States — just  a  short 
time  after  the  assassination  of  that  great  man  who  had  led  us  through  the 
darkest  hour — on  the  reception  of  that  despatch,  called  his  Cabinet  council 
together.  And  what  was  the  result  of  their  deliberations?  At  that  council 
the  action  of  General  Sherman  was  disapproved  by  the  President,  disapproved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  disapproved  by  General  Grant,  and  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cabinet. 
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Who  approved  that  treaty  J  The  whole  anti-war  party ;  the  whole  Demo¬ 
cratic  party ;  the  whole  party  which  had  been  all  the  time  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  against  forcing  rebels  and  traitors  to  sub¬ 
mit -by  our  armed  power.  And  there  is  where  they  got  their  encouragement. 
They  said  to  themselves,  “  Here  is  a  great  party  in  the  North  who  desire  that 
we  shall  be  reinstated,  with  all  our  rights  and  privileges  just  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore.”  They  took  courage,  and  it  has  gone  on  increasing.  And  gentlemen 
will  excuse  me  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  see  the  difference  between  the  theory 
of  that  treaty  of  Sherman  and  Johnston  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
States  as  they  exist  in  the  South  to-day.  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  if  I  am  I 
should  like  to  have  the  difference  pointed  out  to  me  by  some  distinguished 
gentleman  upon  this  floor. 

Now  I  say  that  I  favor  this  amendment  as  reported Yrom  the  committee,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  is  the  best  thing  that  we  can  get  adopted  by  the  States.  I 
do  not  care  whether  these  men  in  the  South  ever  allow  the  negro  to  vote  or 
not.  That  is  not  a  question  about  which  I  feel  any  concern  at  this  time.  I 
will,  however,  say  here  on  that  point,  that  whenever  the  negro  developes  suf¬ 
ficient  capacity  for  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  that  he  now  has  an  opportunity 
to  do,  even  my  Democratic  friends  here  will  not  be  opposed  to  giving  them  to 
him.  And  I  will  say  a  word  further  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  my  colleague,  [Mr. 
Harding.]  He  said,  convince  the  Republican  party  that  the  negro  will  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket,  and  they  will  drop  this  whole  measure.  I  say,  con¬ 
vince  the  Democratic  party  that  the  negro  will  vote  their  ticket,  and  they  will 
crawl  on  their  knees  to  drag  him  up.  (Laughter.)  But  that  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  here. 

In  my  opinion,  this  amendment  leaves  that  whole  question  just  where  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  ought  to  rest,  exactly  in  the  position  where  1  have  always  contended, 
in  my  short  political  career,  the  question  of  suffrage  should  be — in  the  States 
themselves.  And  since  we  cannot  change  that  basis,  which  I  believe  we  can¬ 
not  do,  let  it  remain  there.  This  amendment  leaves  it  there.  And  it  rests  en¬ 
tirely  with  them  whether  they  enfranchise  one  race  or  another.  On  the  gen¬ 
eral  question  of  the  suffrage  for  the  negro  I  need  make  no  explanation.  My 
views  are  on  record.  I  voted  against  the  bill  allowing  negro  suffrage  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  did  not  believe  then,  nor  do  I  believe  now,  that  this 
race,  coming  immediately  out  of  bondage,  is  fit  for  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 
When  they  develope  sufficient  fitness  for  that  purpose,  I  will  be  the  last  man 
to  withhold  the  right  of  suffrage  from  them. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  social  or  political  equality  with  any  race,  and  I  am  sorry, 
yes,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  my  learned  and  distinguished  colleague,  [Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing,]  and  the  gentlemen  who  act  with  him,  are  so  fearful  on  that  score.  I  was 
always  taught  to  believe  that  in  this  country,  said  to  be  free,  we  had  the  right 
to  choose  our  own  associates.  I  do  not  believe  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
will  take  away  that  right.  I  think  it  will  remain;  and  if  any  gentleman 
chooses  to  associate  with  a  colored  man,  with  a  black  man,  or  any  other  man 
or  race  of  men,  even  the  Hindoo  or  the  Hottentot,  he  can  do  it.  I  believe  in 
every  man  having  the  same  show  in  this  world  for  life,  and  when  he  developes 
all  the  capacities  that  fit  men  for  the  highest  rights  of  citizenship,  then  let 
him  have  them. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  proposition  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
[Mr.  Sohenck,]  I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  basing  representation 
upon  actual  voters,  and  without  debating  that  question  I  will  give  a  very 
ehort  reason  for  my  opposition  to  it.  It  will  have  a  tendency  to  lead  States  to 
confer  suffrage  upon  all,  to  enfranchise  men  fron  other  lands  the  moment  they 
drop  upon  our  shores,  as  some  of  the  States  do  already.  I  think  this  matter  of 
suffrage  should  be  guarded.  While  I  hold  to  the  great  doctrine  of  universal 
suffrage,  let  us  extend  it  only  so  far  and  so  fast  as  we  can  bear  it.  There¬ 
fore  I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Sohenck  ] 

So  far  as  concerns  the  great  mass  of  amendments  offered  by  gentlemen  fron 
the  Republican  party — of  course  no  Democrat  offers  one,  because  he  does  not 
want  the  Constitution  amended — I  have  paid  but  very  little  attention  to  them, 
because  I  have  seen  none  so  good  as  this,  and  because  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  this  one  reported  from  the  joint  committee  on  reconstruction  is  the  best  for 
us  to  adopt. 
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Mr.  ASHLEY,  of  Ohio.  The  Democrats  proposed  many  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  just  before  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

Mr.  McKEE.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  voted  for  them,  too,  I  believe.  Gentlemen 
from  my  own  State,  then  upoi  this  floor,  every  one  of  them  voted  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  Hon.  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  But  now  it  is  all  wrong  to  propose  any  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion!  I  believe  the  whole  Kentucky  delegation  voted  for  that  proposition.  I 
do  not  know  who  they  were ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  the  same  men,  if  they 
are  living  to-day,  are  in  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  If  any  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  now  on  this  floor  voted 
for  that  amendment  I  trust  my  colleague  will  designate  them. 

Mr,  McKEE.  My  immediate  predecessor,  Mr.  Wadswobth  voted,  I  believe, 
for  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Not  a  member  from  Kentucky  now  on  this  floor  was  here 
then. 

Mr.  McKEE.  I  did  not  say  that  such  was  the  fact.  I  said  that  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  delegation  then  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  whoever  they  may  have 
been,  voted  for  the  Crittenden  amendment  They  wanted  to  perpetuate  the 
institution  of  slavery. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  understood  my  colleague  to  say  that  some  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation  now  on  this  floor  voted  for  that  amendment. 

Mr.  McKEE.  If  I  said  that,  I  did  not  mean  it,  and  think  the  gentleman  mis¬ 
understood  me. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  desire  to  say  that  my  colleague  who  now  occupies  the  floor 
used  the  expression  that  the  entire  delegation  then  on  this  floor  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  voted  for  that  proposed  amendment ;  which  is  true. 

Mr.  McKEE.  That  was  my  assertion. 

Mr.  SMITH.  .  I  desire  only  to  add  that  the  object  of  that  amendment  was  to 
establish  slavery  foreVer  in  those  States  where  it  existed;  it  provided  that 
there  should  never  be  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery. 
Now,  I  say  that  my  colleague  is  correct  in  taking  the  position  that  those  who 
are  acting  with  that  party  to-day,  and  have  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  sanctioned  the  conduct  of  the  rebels,  are  partieeps  criminis  with  them 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  understood  my  colleague  to  say  that  some  of  the  Repre- 
rentatives  from  Kentucky  now  on  this  floor  voted  for  the  amendment  to  which 
he  alludes,  which  was  introduced,  as  I  understand,  by  the  honorable  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  John  J.  Crittenden.  I  only  undertook  to  say  that  I  did  n  it  believe 
that  one  single  gentleman  now  here  as  a  Representative  from  Kentucky  was  a 
member  of  this  House  at  that  particular  period. 

Mr.  McKEE.  I  will  ask  my  colleague  one  question :  did  he  not  at  the  time, 
and  has  he  not  since,  approved  that  vote  of  the  delegation  from  Kentucky? . 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman.  This  is  the  identical  question 
which  was  put  to  me  during  my  latelSnvass  ;  and  I  met  it  by  saying  that,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  in  my  district  and  my  State,  when  this  rebellion  com¬ 
menced,  we  took  the  ground  that  we  were  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
and  would  maintain  all  our  rights  under  the  Constitution,  under  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  that  we  would  not  tamper  with  that  sacred  instrument  until  the 
rebellion  should  have  ended,  and  peace,  with  her  soothing  and  kindly  influ¬ 
ence,  prevail  all  over  the  land ;  and  then  if  the  Constitution  needed  amend¬ 
ment,  we  would  do  it  with  deliberation  and  in  a  manner  becoming  statesmen. 
And  that  is  what  I  say  now. 

Mr.  WARD.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  McKEE.  The  gentlemen  upon  that  side  of  the  House  have  been  calling 
out  every  day  since  the  opening  of  this  session  that  peace  has  now  been  restored 
to  our  land.  Not  a  member  on  that  side  opens  his  moutl*  without  giving  ut¬ 
terance  to  the  statement  that  peace  is  now  restored  to  our  land.  Well,  now 
that  peace  has  oome,  let  us  go  to  work,  in  the  language  of  my  colleague,  and 
amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  render  this  peace  secure  and  enduring.  Like 
statesmen  let  us  proceed  in  our  work,  ajd  strike  out  from  the  Constitution  a 
provision  which  has  no  appropriate  place  there,  in  consequence  of  the  changed 
condition  of  circumstances,  and  putin  such  as  the  safety  and  liberty  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  demand.  „  ,  ...» 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Will  the  gentlemen  allow  me  ask  him  a  questnon  ? 
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Mr.  MoKEE.  I  will  hear  another  question  when  my  colleague  shall  have  an¬ 
swered  that  which  I  have  already  propounded — whether  he  indorsed  that  vote 
of  the  Kentucky  delegation? 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  have  indorsed  nothing  that  happened  before  the  rebellion 
commenced,  [laughter,]  because  I  was  not  in  political  life.  I  have  stated  my 
position  fairly  and  distinctly  ;  and  now,  if  my  colleague  will  permit  me  to  ask 
him  a  question,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  him. 

Mr.  McKEE.  I  decline  to  yield  unless  the  gentleman  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  will  answer  it.  But  let  me  first  ask  him  a  question. 

If  peace  has  come  at  last,  and  now  is  the  time  to  commence  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution,  why  does  he  not  let  the  whole  of  the  States  be  rep¬ 
resented,  and  to  have  a  say  in  reference  to  those  amendments. 

Mr.  McKEE.  I  am  satisfied;  I  have  the  gentleman  exactly  where  I  want 
him.  Laughter.  I  am  arguing  from  his  position,  and  from  the  basis  of  gentle¬ 
men  on  that  side  of  the  House,  that  peace  reigns.  I  occupy  no  such  position; 
I  do  not  think  that  peace  reigns  except  by  the  armed  power  which  enforces  it. 
And  while  I  hold  that  doctrine,  I  think  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
men  who  have  been  sent  up  here  to  represent  those  who  have  stood  by  the 
Government  in  its  darkest  hours  to  make  all  needful  laws,  and  even  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments,  to  keep  a  rebellious  people  in  peaee  and  security  hereafter. 

So  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman’s  question  goes,  why  I  do  not  allow 
those  States  to  come  back  and  be  participants  upon  this  floor,  I  will  say  that 
they  have  not  shown  a  loyal  spirit  sufficient  to  ji  stify  it.  Tell  me  that  the 
men  down  in  the  rebel  States  are  loyal  to  the  Government!  Tell  me  that  they 
are  in  a  condition  to  come  here  and  legislate  for  the  benefit  and  good  of  this 
whole  Union!  Tell  me  that  they  are  the  men  to  legislate  for  tl  e  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic  and  for  those  scarred  veterans  who  have 
been  maimed  for  life!  Tell  me  that  they  are  fit  to  legislate  for  the  great  peo¬ 
ple  who  stood  by  the  country!  Do  we  not  know  that  these  lately  rebellious 
States  have  elected  and  put  into  the  highest  offices  men  who  are  the  most  odi¬ 
ous  traitors?  Do  we  not  know  that  they  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  this  Hall 
and  asking  for  the  admittance  of  men  upon  these  floors  whose  hands  are  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  slain  loyalists?  I  want  none  of  them.  I  want  none  but  loyal, 
brave  Union  men.  Let  them  send  to  this  House  men  who,  under  the  most  try¬ 
ing  circumstances,  stood  by  the  country.  Let  them  know  in  those  States  that 
they  must  select  men  who  never  went  into  the  rebellion.  Let  us  have  none 
here  who  committed  treason.  Let  them  place  the  power  of  the  States  in  the 
hands  of  loyal,  brave  men,  men  who  have  stood  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
and  reject  these  odious  traitors,  and  I  will  be  ready  to  receive  them,  but  not 
until  then. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  How  are  you  going  to  discriminate  against  such  men  as  May¬ 
nard  of  Tennessee,  and  the  men  from  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Lousiana,  and  other 
States,  which  States  were  represented  here  pending  tho  rebellion? 

Mr.  McKEE. *  I  will  make  a  discrimination  for  myselt;  I  do  not  do  it  for 
anybody  else.  I  speak  on  my  own  responsibility.  I  will  say  in  regard  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  who  is  seeking  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  this  floor,  that  I  believe  him  and  the  others  to  be  loyal  men;  but 
in  two  thirds  of  Tennessee  I  do  not  see  a  loyal  people.  I  do  not  want  to  sep¬ 
arate  Tennessee.  I  do  not  think  she  wants  to  be  divided.  I  do  not  want  to 
separate  East  from  West  Tennessee:  but  I  do  wish  to  give  a  wholesome  lesson 
so  as  to  make  the  State  in  every  part  of  it  loyal.  I  should  like  to  aid  those 
gentlemen  who  perilled  their  lives  in  Tennessee  in  defense  of  the  country.  I 
am  disposed  to  see  them  come  in. 

Now  I  will  ask  my  colleague  a  question.  He  desires  the  return  of  these 
States.  Now,  would  he  vote  to  receive  those  Representatives  now  sent  here 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina?  Would  he  do  it  to-day? 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Whenever  any  representation  from  any  State  reorganized, 
on  the  suggestion,  as  I  understand,  of  the  President,  advisatory  in  its  nature, 
under  the  apportionment  we  passed  pending  the  rebellion - 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  Make  him  say  yes  or  no  about  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  will  take  care  of  that  without  the  gentleman’s  suggestion. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  say  what  they  think,  [Laughter.] 

Now,  let  me  answer  my  colleague.  The  President  having  in  an  advisatory 
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manner  recommended  the  reconstruction  of  those  States,  if  they  come  here, 
embracing  South  Carolina,  under  the  apportionment  bill  fixing  representation 
at  the  time  the  rebellion  was  raging  for  all  the  States — if  Representatives  came 
here  and  presented  credentials  that  they  were  regularly  elected,  I  say  that  we 
have  no  authority  to  exclude  them  from  this  Hall.  If  they  are  unworthy 
members,  if  they  are  what  the  gentleman  says,  rebels  and  traitors,  and  ought 
to  be  huDg  when  you  get  them  here  and  have  jurisdiction  over  them,  you 
might  do  what  you  please  with  them.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McKEE.  I  decline  to  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Let  me  finish  my  sentence. 

Mr.  McKEE.  I  am  disposed  to  be  very  courteous. 

Mr.  ELDRIDGE.  ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  The  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  seem  to  be  answering  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Gbider]  by  laughing.  Is  that  in  order  ? 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  have  no  objection  to  gentlemen  amusing  themselves  by 
laughing  as  loud  as  they  please,  so  that  they  do  not  laugh  while  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  [Laughter.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  restrain  gentlemen  from  applauding  or  ex¬ 
hibiting  disturbance,  bnt  he  certainly  cannot  prevent  them  from  laughing. 
That  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELDRIDGE.  Is  it  in  order  for  gentlemen  to  laugh  so  as  to  disturb  gen¬ 
tle  nen  on  the  floor? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  it  is  not  proper;  but  he  certainly  has  not 
the  power  to  prevent  gentlemen  from  laughing. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  am  sorry  the  point  has  been  made.  I  am  willing  the  gen- 
themen  should  laugh  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  bnt  I  think  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  weeping  than  laughing. 

Now,  sir,  I  will  answer  the  gentleman’s  question  whether  I  would  admit 
South  Carolina’s  members.  I  will  act  in  my  own  official  capacity  here  upon 
the  credentials  that  are  placed  before  me,  if  they  are  regular,  from  every  State 
in  this  Union,  where  that  State  has,  according  to  the  advisatory  admonitions 
of  the  Executive  of  this  Government,  organized  its  State  government,  and 
sent  Representatives  here.  And  I  will  risk  the  authority  of  this  House  and 
this  country  to  manage  them  when  they  get  here,  if  they  are  not  right. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  McKEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  my  colleague  does  not 
answer  the  question,  yes  or  no.  He  seems  not  to  have  learned  that  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  In  our  State,  we  have  always  considered  that  other  way  of  answering 
as  peculiar  to  Yankees.  The  answers  of  my  colleague  to  the  interrogatories 
propounded  to  him  by  me,  would  indicate  that  he  belongs  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  I  only  hope  he  may  advance  and  carry  out  the  position  he  has  put 
himself  in  the  House  in  replying  in  that  way  to  the  questions,  by  going  on 
until  he  gets  completely  Yankeeized. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Too  old  for  that.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McKEE.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  ignore  altogether  the  great  principles  upon  which  our  Government  is 
founded,  namely,  that  we  are  a  Government  of  the  people.  They  are  afraid 
to  trust  the  people  on  this  great  question  which  properly  belongs  to  them — 
the  amending  of  the  Constitution.  They  dislike  to  put  the  subject  before 
them.  It  shows  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  people,  I  have  always  been 
willing  to  trust  the  people  of  this  couutry,  and  1  am  not  affraid  to  put  this  issue 
before  them  now.  1  believe  it  best  for  the  future  security,  peace,  aud  happi¬ 
ness,  that  it  should  go  to  them.  And  in  their  wisdom  and  majesty  let  them 
act  upon  it. 

Gentlemen  talk  a  great  deal  about  usurpation.  Who  is  it  that  makes  these 
usurpations?  It  is  the  Representatives  in  this  Hall  who  are  simply  the  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  people  at  home,  and  when  the  people  indorse  our  action,  where 
is  the  usurpation?  I  am  not  afraid.  The  people  will  take  care  of  that. 
Now,  sir,  why  delay  action?  Why  stop  to  inquire?  Why  beseech  these  men 
who  voluntarily  left  the  Capitol,  to  come  back  here  and  aid  us  in  fixing  up 
and  restoring  the  country  ?  I  believe  that  all  men  agree  in  this,  that  the  great 
fabric  of  our  institutions  has  been  shaken.  We  have  set  out  on  a  voyage,  we 
have  sailed  smoothly,  peacefully,  quietly  along  the  sea  of  progress.  At  last  a 
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great  wave  has  swept  over  our  ship  and  shaken  some  of  her  timbers,  but, 
thank  God,  it  has  not  destroyed  her.  Now  what  is  the  part  of  wisdom? 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  men  who  manage  the  ship  of  State  ?  To  trim  her 
sails  anew,  and  repair  her  weak  points  for  the  purpose  of  developing  her 
strength,  so  as  to  he  prepared  for  all  future  emergencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  proposition  as  it  comes  from  the  committee  on  recon¬ 
struction  simply  and  only  upon  this  basis;  believing  that -it  is  the  best  thing, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  that  we  can  do  for  the  land  at  present;  believing 
that  it  will  be  a  more  certain  guarantee  of  peace,  happiness,  and  security  to 
land,  than  anything  else  we  are  likely  to  get ;  believing  that  we  need  our 
amendments,  and  believing  that  this  will  strike  down  the  power  of  traitors, 
men.  who  sought  our  country’s  destruction,  and  leave  them  so  weak  that  their 
power  in  the  nation’s  eouncils  will  not  be  felt,  and  can  no  longer  endanger  our 
security  ;  and  further  that  in  this,  loyalty  will  have  triumphed  over  treason, 
and  the  honor  of  our  flag,  and  of  the  slain,  who  went  down  to  their  graves 
fighting  under  that  proud  emblem  of  our  liberties,  will  not  only  be  vindicated, 
but  have  a  secured  triumph  over  those  who  sought  the  death  of  the  Republic 
and  freedom. 
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